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verbs and avoiding the ambiguity involved in the 
use of the oi ? So we find the ai used as shown 
above in connattre and parattre, and even in 
eraidre of Les Advantures Amoureuses d' Omphalle 
n, 2. A similar working of analogy is attested 
by forms of croire that are written with an ai in 
the same play ; as, I, 2 ; rv, 2 and 3 ; v, last 
scene. This view is, moreover, supported by the 
fact that Du Eyer in his Arginis et Poliarque, 
one of the two earliest plays quoted above, uses 
the ai-spelling (except in the case of paraidre 
iv, 4) only when paraidre, cognaidre, or recog- 
naidre are brought by the rime into close relation 
with naidre or renaidre. When not so used, they 
are written oi as in i, 3, rv, 2, n, 3, even when 
the infinitives rime with each other as do paroidre 
and cognoidre in rv, 1. This phenomenon is not 
observed in later plays, but its occurrence in this 
early work goes to confirm the explanation given 
of the analogical influence of naitre, paitre, and 
their compounds, on the early ai- writing in other 
verbs. 

The following conclusions are accordingly 
reached : 

That the change by which the present ai- 
writing replaced the previous oi- writing did not 
occur in all words at the same time ; that the 
verbs parattre and connattre show the later writing 
as early as 1630 ; and that the change at this 
time is probably due to analogy to naitre, paitre 
and their compounds. 

H. CABBDrQTON LANCASTER. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



FERDINAND BRUNETIERE (1849-1906). 

After Gaston Paris, Ferdinand Branetiere. 

The first devoted to minute research work, only 
occasionally rising to synthetic views, never too 
affirmative and always anxious to leave the door 
open to other explanations and interpretations ; 
the second combative and dogmatic, and always 
desirous to subordinate mere erudition to thought 
and action. 

It is the pride of a country to produce men of 
such different types, both the honor of contem- 
porary criticism and scholarship. 



Branetiere was born in the south of France, in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. He came to 
Paris for his studies, which were for a while inter- 
rupted by the Franco-Prussian war. He had no 
means, and no useful acquaintances of any sort. 
When he was received in the French Academy, 
the new colleague who introduced him, recalled 
in his speech how, with a great desire to see and to 
learn but without money to go to the theater the 
young student enrolled himself several times in 
the ' ' claque. ' ' He fought his way to the top in a 
remarkably short time. At the age of twenty-five 
he entered the Revue Bleue, at twenty-six the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, and after Buloz he was 
made Directeur-gerant. 

His bitterest experience in life he had at the 
end of his brilliant career, when he was refused 
the Chaire de literature francaise, at the College 
de France, and when his name was ignored at the 
time of the reorganization of the Ecole Normale 
Sup6rieure, where he had formerly been a pro- 
fessor. Finally, about two years ago, he had the 
great misfortune to lose his voice, and thus was 
deprived of the kind of activity which he enjoyed 
most of all, lecturing. His friends have already 
told us of the stoicism with which he bore these 
trials. 

He worked until the end. On the day before 
his death he was still reading a manuscript for the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. 



Branetiere combined admirably the two chief 
requirements of the modern scholar. His in- 
formation on all subjects, and in French liter- 
ature in particular, was immense. But he never 
allowed himself to be absorbed by his erudition. 
It was not enough for him to know ; he domi- 
nated his subjects and passed judgment over ideas 
and men. Possessed with a dialectic power which 
at times reminded one of Pascal himself, he was 
too superior a man to be satisfied with the ideal 
of so many of our contemporaries, knowledge for 
the sake of knowledge. 

He was one of the most active minds of our 
generation. He never allowed an occasion to 
pass without breaking a lance for his convictions 
and his ideals. No one has taken up and treated 
with more vigor the principal problems of our 
epoch, and by his straightforwardness and his 
eloquence raised so many passionate discussions. 
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As it has well been said, one might make up a 
whole library with works of the polemics inspired 
by him. How little he was a dreamer, although 
he indulged in philosophical speculation, is well 
seeu in the characteristic and courageous way in 
which he solved the question of his credo after 
he had been openly converted to Catholicism. 
Theology and metaphysics were not in his line of 
thought; therefore he said: "Ce que je crois, 
allez le demander a Kome." 



It must be admitted that, while all admired his 
forceful argumentation, few followed him. The 
contention has been made frequently that there 
was a contradiction between the two chief prin- 
ciples of his philosophy, namely, evolutionism 
and traditionalism. This objection has no founda- 
tion. Evolution does not always mean progress. 
A nation may continue to "evolve" even after 
it has reached the climax of its strength and 
influence. Then, it may go backward, or it may 
maintain itself on the same level by remaining 
true to the traditions that made its greatness. 
According to Brunetiere, France, in the classical 
period of its literary, artistic and political prestige, 
had developed, under favorable circumstances, the 
genius, the originality of the race. Since then, 
other ideals have been proposed to the civilized 
world, and France has tried to imitate others, 
while it would have been more advantageous and 
glorious to follow its own traditions. France was 
pervaded with the English spirit in the eighteenth 
century, with the German spirit during and after 
the Revolution, by the Scandinavian and the 
Russian spirits later, and by an altogether cosmo- 
politan spirit in our own days. In all these 
attempts at adaptation France has lost its indi- 
viduality. By cultivating this individuality, it 
would conquer its former prestige among nations. 

In this belief Brunetiere was probably wrong. 
Modern nations seem to have directed their as- 
pirations towards ideals very different from those 
of France at the time of Louis XIV and Bossuet ; 
they would bow before another sort of prestige 
than that proposed by Bruneti&re. 

But was Brunetiere wrong also when he con- 
sidered that the modern ideal was not higher, 
although it came after the other ? This is a differ- 
ent question. Many would agree that the civiliza- 
tion of Greece, from an intellectual standpoint, was 



superior to that of the Romans ; and even if later 
the Roman ideal prevailed over the Greek, we need 
not change on that account, our ideas as to the 
comparative value of the two. 

Brunetiere' s mistake seems to have been, after 
all, that he held up to his countrymen and his 
contemporaries, an ideal too high to be com- 
patible with the new trend of civilization. 

May many of us be found guilty of the same 

mistake ! 

Albebt Schinz. 
Bryn Mawr College. 



Deutsehes Liederbuch fur amerikanisehe Stiudenten. 
Texte und Melodieen, nebst erklarenden und 
biographischen Anmerkungen. Herausgegeben 
im Auftrage der Germanistischen Gesellschafit 
der Staats-TJniversitat von Wisconsin. Boston : 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1906. 8vo. vi and 157 pp. 

The educational value of songs for linguistic 
purposes has not been fully appreciated. Songs 
are more easily memorized than poems without 
musical setting and the phrases of the song cling 
more persistently to the memory. Accordingly it 
was a wise plan of Professor Hohlfeld and his 
associates to prepare a collection of popular Ger- 
man songs for use in high school and college 
classes. The selection of ninety-five pieces was 
based in part on the consensus of a large number 
of teachers. While it is inevitable that one who 
is fond of German songs shoidd miss some especial 
favorites, it is safe to say that no one will object 
to any of the pieces that have been included. 

In the many popular collections current in Ger- 
many drinking songs occupy a larger space than 
average American taste would approve and the 
proportion and nature of the love songs is not 
always suited to the character of co -educational 
institutions. Although on this ground some other- 
wise charming songs, such as "'s giebt kein 
schoner Leben als Studentenleben, ' ' are omitted, 
the delicate task of the editors has been judiciously 
performed. By a hasty classification there are 22 
love songs, 11 songs of farewell, 14 patriotic 
songs, national or local, 11 songs of various 
moods, 14 student and drinking songs, 6 religious, 
7 wanderers', 4 soldiers', 2 hunters', 4 comic 



